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Scope of the Work. 


No book on the relations of a Librarian with his Committee in British practice 
has been published. The Author has had over forty years’ experience of committee 
work, thirty-seven years as a chief. He writes, as he mugt, from the point of view of a 
librarian, but his work contains much matter of intere&t to members of committee, 
while it is an indispensable guide for ambitious assistants.. Any executive officer (whether 
he is a librarian or not) who has to face a public committee will find valuable hints in it. 
Details of committee routine are sparingly described, the author’s aim being to State 
principles of adminiftration, all of which have dire& relation to committee work, 
though some of them are the basis of that wider policy upon which success depends. 

The book is of the first importance. It is not a dessicated textbook, but is rather 
an animated and vi ase commentary, written in a terse, clear &tyle, eminently readable. 
No part of the book has appeared in any other form. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

As month succeeds month some sort of optimism seems to replace the stoical determination 
of our people, no less determined indeed in its purpose, but having a brightness somewhat 
rare until this Spring. There still remains the real War to be fought ; it may even have begun 
for us before these words appear, but somehow our people feel that there is some end 
discernible to the world outrage. However that may be, since our last issue went to press 
others of our cities have felt the malevolence of Nazidom. Exeter is indeed more than a 
cathedral city, the gateway of the West, but York and Bath and Norwich are not conspicuously 
in the same category. All have been visited with varying devastation, but Exeter from our 
point of view, suffered as Plymouth did, in that its beautiful central library has completely 
gone, only a few MSS. having been recovered from its ruins. Thus the two largest libraries 
of the south-west have been destroyed. 

* * * * * * 

Our sympathy goes out to Mr. Tapley-Soper in his loss. The library in the Rougemont 
Gardens meant a life achievement to him. In the charming office there he conduéted not 
only a fine library service of the ordinary sort; he did yeoman work for his city’s and county’s 
records, built up a collection of deeds, records and the ana of local history and description 
which was model, and he drew to him the best in the cultural life of the ancient municipality. 
If they wished to destroy the tangible monuments of British culture, and this is a declared 
purpose of theirs, the Nazis were logical in destroying this library. Much, however, of the 
record has been published and endures elsewhere. And, as we said, to Mr. Cole when Plymouth 
Library was destroyed, as indeed we said to all librarians whose lifework seems now as a 
dream on awakening, our work lies not only in what we have accumulated, but in the living 
minds of men who have been enlightened, guided and comforted by our books in the years 
we have served them. , 

It seems that the austerity in the supply of books suitable for libraries may become a 
famine. A system of rationing of sorts for booksellers appears to be in force already, some of 
them being unable to get books even when they are first published. This applies with special 
force to books for children. A letter from Miss Gilbert to The Times Literary Supplement 
emphasises this now commonplace difficulty, and she makes the suggestion that a new 
‘* Simpkin-Marshall ” shall be used by librarians so that the bookseller may be bypassed. This 
has drawn a well-argued, ireful reply in The Bookseller from “ Petrel”” with all the nineteenth 
century arguments against libraries and a few other, more reasonable, ones. “ Petrel ” may 
be told that the book does xo¢ exist for booksellers, nor would the closing of libraries turn all 
present readers into bookbuyers. His main argument is that, because a library buys a book in 
order to circulate it, there is no reason why it should be sold to it at any discount whatever ! 
It is useless to argue. Rather we would say to ourselves and to our friends the booksellers 
and publishers: Can we get together to secure the publishing of good books and their 
equitable distribution in the interest of everyone concerned, the public not least ? 

* * * * * * 

In the excellent quarterly The Music Review, Geoffrey Sharp draws attention to five recent 
books of such value that they ‘‘ should be available in sufficient quantities for all libraries of 
any consequence to file a copy of each.” They are American—Gustave Reese’s Music in the 
Middle Ages, Curt Sachs’s History of Musical Instruments, P. H. Lang’s Music in Western 
Civilization, Glen Haydon’s Introduction to Musicology and Alfred Einstein’s Greatness in Music— 
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and he alleges them to be quite as essential to the musician as the Bible to the believer, but 
he doubts if any English library possesses any of them. He argues that the restrictions placed 
upon their import are stultifying and, if they do assist the “‘ war effort,” do so “ at the exclusion 
of everything humane that alone can make that effort worth while.” We should be glad to 
know if any of our readers has been able to acquire the books in question. The subject is one 
of general interest. The gradual withdrawal of the book facilities for the scholarly reader is 
to be watched with care by librarians above all people. ‘“ It is only too evident,” concludes our 
author, “ that our scholars will have to fight their own battles and make their voices heard.” 
* * * * 

To revert to the question of book-supply, the booksellers have a fair case apparently 
when they complain that librarians buy (at a ten per cent. discount) their basis stocks of the 
classical and standard books which are the mainstay of the book business. The case is not 
against the librarian whose duty it is to maintain his own stocks of these essential books, but 
against the use of paper for the issue of the draff which we so often see on railway bookstalls, 
to the exclusion of reprints of the books for which the demand, if smaller at any time, is 
nevertheless perpetual. It is difficult for the average citizen yet to grasp a situation in which a 
bookseller confesses inability to get copies of the commonest classics, and when his inquirer 
sees the abundance of copies of Amorous Nights, The Blonde Adrift and other shilling travesties 
of literature, the situation is really intolerable. So far as the librarian is concerned, one 
abstinence may help, although the need for it is not universal. It is to abstain from replacing 
books of which a fair number of copies already exist in the library stock, even if the use made 
of them would normally justify replacement. 

* * * * * * 

One more word. It is a modern fetish that the public library exists to supply the newest 
books, and it is not a bad one if it is qualified by the proviso that there must be also adequate 
books which time has approved. The day is over of effeminate little lists of books hot from the 
press, which advertised works in no need of it, and, because of the necessarily inadequate 
number of copies supplied, were a definite irritation to readers; so, too, are printers’ 
abominations in the way of unpunctuated names and titles and the omission of capital letters. 
Every library of consequence has large stocks in condition of good books which readers of 
to-day do not know, which because of the absence of home libraries they do not possess and, 
under open access, they never see on the open shelves. The stock room cemetery rarely sees 
their exhumation. The times are propitious for continuous display of such books, to the 
profit of all concerned. , 


Perturbation is still felt over the staffing question. We have enquired and learn that, in 
spite of uninformed assertion to the contrary, the Library Association has kept constantly in 
touch with the Ministry of Labour. The difficulties are several: the various parts of the 
Ministry work apparently without co-operation and do not seem to know that successive 
demands for maintaining and extending library service, for services to Civil Defence workers, 
for more novels in war-holidays, are incompatible with the denuding of our Staffs. That 
denuding takes new aspects from time to time as the war situation changes and it would appear 
that no exemption on which we can rely is permanent or not liable to alteration at the dictate 
of officials who, to be frank, do not understand library work. We sympathize with their 
problem, but we should appreciate some understanding of our own. We understand that the 
Secretary of the Library Association can provide the latest information. 

* * * * * * 

\ significant note in Te Times that the paper salvage campaign is gravely reducing the 
gifts of books for the Services Library and Books fund will not pass unheeded. People are a 
long way from realizing that the dual needs of the nation for paper and for reading matter can 
be met without the destruction of the books our people need so much. Ultimately all popular 
books become waste-paper, but they can have a career before their extinction which may 
exceed in social value any military service the small amount of pulp they could produce may 
render. The chance offered for public libraries to weed out their books for pulping is obvious, 
but it is also as obvious that this must be done by competent librarians and never in any case 
by people temporarily in charge of libraries. The ignorance of any but the immediate literature 
of the moment shown by some of the withdrawals we have seen has been most disturbing. 
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Mainly Technical 
By A. D. Roperts, F.L.A. 


ALTHOUGH people who Stay in a profession like librarianship over a long period of years often 
grow very fond of it, they frequently lack the power to see it really objectively. 1 expeé there 
are many others besides myself who have benefited to some degree by being able to see their 
work in a different perspective. Two years spent on other tasks finds me just as keen as ever, 
and subject to periodic nostalgic twinges. Hence the present article. But reflecting that the 
war has called away many better folk than myself has a salutary effect. 

I can share with colleagues still working among books the dismay with which they see 
book produétion diminishing. Scholastic editions and bibliographies of academic subjects are 
becoming rare luxuries. The loss of these for a period of years, though regrettable, is, however, 
surely one that can be borne. Reference libraries and the more established lending libraries 
with good stocks of non-fiction books are capable of rendering first-rate service to scholars 
without many current additions. More serious is the diminution in the output of imaginative 
works by young writers. One can only hope that these books are being written, and that they 
are having to wait for publication at some later date. There is surely no reason to suppose that 
this war will not produce as distinguished a literature as that of 1914-1918, given time. 

Scientific and technical books, with which I used to work, still appear in considerable 
numbers, and it is about these that | want to write here. The publication of reference books 
like Organic Syntheses, Seidell’s So/ubilities, and, on the enemy side, the handbooks of Houben- 
Wehl and Masing, proceed, albeit at a slower rate than in peace time. There is, inevitably, an 
increasing amount of scientific and technical information which is not finding its way into 
print. | often wonder whether, before the war, we underestimated the quality of German 
technicians because this restriétion was already in operation in Germany. As in the last war 
most of the reputable journals on both sides continue to appear regularly and, as before, one 
cannot conclude from the text of some issues of the scholarly ones that a war is*taking place. 
It is true that the paper is often poorer than in peacetime, and the journals are thinner. We can, 
I suppose, envy the position of a paper like the Swedish Jernkontorets Annalen. 

| am pleased to see the titles of books on some out-of-the-way subjects still appearing in 
America. How many libraries, | wonder, have secured copies of the following books, or can 
produce up-to-date substitutes for them ? 

Bonnewt (C, M.) Bonnell’s Manual on Packaging and Shipping. 1941. 

Kusier (G. A.) A New History of Stereotyping. 1941. 

Werner (A. W.) The Manufacture of Fibre Shipping Containers. 1941. 

ZAND (S. J.) Kapok. toqr. 

What are scientific and technical libraries to expect after the war, and how far can we plan 
ahead to meet the situation ? There will be a spate of new books on technical subjects, both 
because of the availability of more paper and because information which has been secret during 
the war can be released. We may, for example, expect books on such subjeéts as gases and 
artificial foods. It seems likely that research will be organised on a Still vaster scale, and there 
is hope that the impetus applied to solve wartime problems will be transferred to the recon- 
Struction period. There is the prospect of governments exercising more control. If a large 
degree of rationalisation does take place in industry the publication of technical knowledge is 
likely to be similarly organised. Private interests may be less able to withhold material of 
general interest when it would be for their benefit to do so—as it so often has been in the past. 
The law and practice of patent registration may be altered. The output of printed information 
will bear a closer relation to the amount of research being done on any one subject. At the 
present time there are many technical subjects about which no satisfa€tory monographs have 
been written, although it is common knowledge that there is ample material at hand for them. 
If the state is not implicated in reforms like these perhaps a greater drive will come from the 
scientific and technical societies. Their co-operation will be essential in any case. 

Consider, for a moment, the confusion confronting a scientific worker seeking information 
about a particular class of alloy steel. Admirable abstracting and indexing services provide a 
guide some way into the welter of literature there is on the general subjeét. Many of the 
references followed up will, however, be found confusing because of the use of trade names, 
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or perhaps only vague descriptions will be given of the composition of the alloys in question. 
Until nomenclature is standardised, and the revelation of the total information at the writer’s 
disposal becomes the normal, things will never really be satisfactory. Chemical abstracting 
journals have formulae indexes which progress some way towards this ideal. Doétors who, 
in a series of cases, find that sulphathiazole used locally in the region of the brain has the effeét 
of making some patients epileptic, publish their information as soon as possible! ; this attitude 
must become the normal one for industry. 

Now what will be the position of the technical librarian when the war ends ??_ He will be 
busy dealing with a host of new enquiries, and he will also be making up leeway by completing 
files of periodicals and assessing and purchasing wants from among other books which he has 
been unable to secure during the war. Perhaps some of this work could be centralised. As a 
gesture to restoring international relations as well as in our own interests short bibliographical 
guides could be prepared in Germany for our benefit and vice versa. If men could be spared, 
some interchange of personnel for a short time for visiting libraries and publishers might also 
be worth while. Governmental influence might be procured to help to restore important 
libraries which have been bombed. Libraries in occupied countries must also be assisted. In 
any case it is to be hoped that some first rate men with scientific and technical library training 
will be available to work full time on projeéts like these. Neither ASLIB nor the Library 
Association had the personnel available before the war, and they are even less able to supply 
it at the present time. 

Many more inter-lingual technical diétionaries will be needed ; indeed, I hope that the 
preparation of these has already been begun. In the last few years the Germans have been 
fairly active in this sphere.3 

A little later, perhaps, we may find within every industry arrangements being made 
between government interests, the learned societies, the research stations and the factories 
themselves, for the publication of the latest information so that it will be easily accessible to 
all types of feaders. Editors would be sought for comprehensive works, authors for mono- 
graphs, critical surveys, and popular expositions, and translators for dealing with important 
foreign literature. Librarians would be consulted when the demand was being assessed. 
Workmen, for example, would no longer have to buy the books about their trade on the 
instalment plan at expensive prices. There would, of course, be many manuscripts prepared 
outside this scheme. It would be essential that all points of view on debatable subjeéts should 
have expression. Controversy can always be expected in the scientific and technical spheres. 
Librarians might have to accustom themselves to more publications in loose-leaf format, as 
this method would quite likely be chosen in many cases. In these new developments we might 
be able to draw on the experience of Soviet Russia. The reorganisation of current abstracting 
and bibliographical sources, including our national bibliographies, would be a corollary of 
such a scheme. Before the present war a good deal had been written on this subject, but it is 
too complicated a question to be discussed in detail here. 

It is to be hoped that extensive co-operation will take place between nations and between 
the various individual interests in them. There might be an agreed division of labour between 
research institutions in the allocation of subjects for investigation. The possibilities of co- 
operation in the aétual publication of results would be qualified by time and language faétors. 
Indeed, care would have to be taken all along the line to avoid creating unwieldy central 
organisations that would not produce results commensurate with the personnel and time 
spent on them. 

When I had written so far I sighed and put down my pen. By the time these words are 
in print | shall be far away, on a job of work very remote from librarianship. Maybe I have 
just been indulging in a sentimental flight of fancy before | go. But I can say I sincerely hope 
that some of these things shall be. 


' In a recent copy of the British Medical Journal. | do not wish to infer, however, that medical literature as a 
whole is a model for industry to copy. 

2 For a more restrained forecast see “ Special Libraries After the War,” by E. T. Evans. Special Libraries, 
32, Nov., 1941, pp. 333-6. 

For example :—Bocanea (O). and (1.) Technisches Universali Wérterbuch Rumanisch-Deutsch. 
1940. Lispe (H.) amd (M.) Technische TaschenwOrterbuch in italienischer und deutscher Sprache. 
2 vols. 1941. Kocn (H.) Kleines deutsch-russiches technisches Wérterbuch, 1941. 
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Questionings—II 
By Duncan Gray (City Librarian, Nottingham). 


I am not, as Mr. Savage appears to think, in the least “ bothered” about the number of 
questions being asked, in faét, the more the merrier, and I shall help if I can. Further, I do 
not charge him with inquisitiveness, as he says, but, on the contrary, I praise his industry, 
and wish him well both in his retirement and in his writings. There is no one I read with 
greater pleasure, no one who, as an old busybody, is a better divagator, and vice versa ; and, 
if he runs short of comic song titles for his note headings, I hope he will ask for my help. 
O.K., O.B. 

Mr. Savage says I am “ after the ducats . . . the main chance, eh?” Of course I am. 
How can our job be done without them? Then, after some remarks about bishops, the 
purpose of which escapes me, he is playfully flippant with my use of the word “ standards.” 
All right! Let him provide us with another word to take its place. I have no more attach- 
ment to the word “ standards ” than had the labels to the bottles of the head waiter in the 
story—another will do just as well. I do not think, however, that attempts made to systematize 
the measurement of cost and effect in public library administration will be generally dismissed 
as “ briefly tarara-boom-de-ay,” whatever this may mean. 

To return to questionings. 1 agree—and so do all with whom I have talked about it— 
that the Library Association should no longer continue to funétion through an Emergency 
Committee. When the Council adopted this course in the early days of the war, its object 
was the saving of journey expenses in time and money, while holding the belief that war-time 
activities would be concerned mainly with routine matters. The aétivities of the Emergency 
Committee, however, are very far removed from this conception. The journeyings of the 
officers have, in sum, probably equalled in time and money what would have been the 
combined journeyings of the Council members in attending the regular quarterly meetings ; 
and attivities have been begun, and negotiations conduéted that should have had the con- 
sidered judgment of the Council as a whole, which they have not. Who will say that this is 
not the way to prepare a Stock of administrative troubles when the Council does start to meet 
again ? 
Which reminds me that members of Council were consulted by letter about the move 
to Lovely Launceston. I suggested somewhere more suitable for meetings and more 
accessible to London, if less pleasant for the staff, but 1 heard no more of this. 

Resumption by the Council of its duties would probably bring a change in the office 
of President. For my own part, I would like to see a prominent public librarian in the 
Presidential Chair again, particularly at the present time. Messrs. Cashmore and Gordon 
have both earned the distinétion by long years of good and willing service to the Association, 
and, in happier circumstances, I feel sure that one or both of them would have been chosen 
by us between the years 1939 and 1942. Well, there is no time like the present. 

What are we to say to Mr. Savage’s implied opposition to the minimum educational 
qualification for juniors ? One thing is quite certain, and that is the tremendous range in 
both intelligence and acquired knowledge of those who have obtained school certificate, 
with or without matriculation standard (or Mr. Savage’s substitute for this word). All 
teachers and examiners in librarianship will agree about this. Among my own Students 
during the past five years, I have had not a few who could neither spell nor construc a decent 
sentence, much less an orderly paragraph. So, as a yardstick to measure suitability, the present 
entrance examination has its limitations. 

On the other hand, I have had many students with more than ordinary talents and 
aptitudes, whom it has been a pleasure to teach. Perhaps the Association would be better 
with its own entrance examination again. Will Mr. Savage allow himself to be drawn on 
this very important subjeét ? There are few of greater importance to the future of librarianship. 

As I see things, there are two essentials to good library administration—satisfaCtory 
finance, and good quality staff. On the first of these subjects, I have already said a good deal, 
though I hope not too much. On the second, I propose adding a little to the avalanche that 
has flooded professional journals, off and on, during the past twenty or thirty years, 
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I suggest that juniors entering library work should be both intelligent and adaptable, 
and that they should have, also, as extensive as possible a general education to form the 
background of their professional education. The training of juniors is, rightly, part practice 
and part theory, the theoretical side being attended to by study for the professional examina- 
tions of the Library Association, and this study should not begin until juniors have had at 
least one year of practical experience. 

The Library Association examination syllabus is a good one, but should be greatly 
' improved—e.g., the forcing ground in English literature should be removed from the 
i elementary section; the intermediate section should be broadened, possibly by the inclusion 
' of English literature ; and the advanced section should be broadened by, among other things, 
| the addition of the elements of local authority administration. 


When the time comes to prepare again a new syllabus, its preparation and sanction 
should not be dependent on the approval of an Annual General Meeting of the Association, 
attended, possibly, by large numbers of budding examinees. This, as we saw a few years ago, 
is fatuous. The Association, as a whole, should delegate such expert and detailed work 


/ either to its Council, or, if preferred, to a panel of experts of its own choice. 

. . . . 

| “Life and Literature in the Eighteenth Century” * 
By Derrick J. Borr, A.L.A. (Leicester City Libraries). 


| THereE are several keys to the appreciation of literature, and one of these is a knowledge of 
the circumstances under which it is written. From time to time, complaints have been made 
that candidates lack an adequate background, that contemporary events are ignored, and 
' that there is no realization of the interplay of literature and history ; and yet this relationship 
is vital. Many a great event has been moulded by the printed word—the power politics of 
the Renaissance by Machiavelli’s “ I] Principe,” the French Revolution by “ Le Contrat 


' Social ” of Rousseau, the economic progress of England by Adam Smith’s “ The Wealth 
of Nations,” Socialism by Marx in ‘‘ Das Kapital,” and, of course, one must not forget ‘ Mein 
' Kampf” by an Austrian house-painter. Conversely, books, especially fiction, are a mirror 
' of their times. 


For a little while I should like to disseé, as it were, the eighteenth century—a period of 
| great importance in the development of modern literature—and to show the basic structure 
| of the age and the position of literature within it. Certain difficulties arise, however. !t is 

| impossible to discuss the 18th century without reference to the 17th and roth centuries, for 
each grew from its predecessor. Contrary to the impression conveyed by some literary 
histories, progress in any form is gradual. For example, it is incorreét to say that the Romantic 

| Revival dates from the publication of “ Lyrical Ballads ” by Wordsworth and Coleridge in 

1798, or that the first novel was Richardson’s “ Pamela” (1740)—these are only valuable 

7 landmarks. For this reason examples must be taken over a wide period. Generalization is 

always dangerous, exceptions are many, and it is easy to accommodate faéts to theories. 

Nevertheless, there are certain clear movements of life and thought which are of extreme 

importance. 

England was intermittently engaged in what has been termed “ The Second Hundred 
Years’ War ” (1689-1815). The French armies were defeated on the battlefields of the world, 
but French thought triumphed throughout Europe. The influence of Racine and Moliére, 
of Pascal and Boileau, is seen in the Classical or Augustan movement under its leader, Pope. 
Inspiration was derived from Virgil and Horace, the great aim being perfection of expression. 
It has been suggested that they failed to understand their classical models, and that the 18th 
century saw only a sham or pseudo-classicism, dominated by rigid laws which found a parallel 
in the polished manners of the day. 

If one term had to be selected to describe the atmosphere of the age, the word “ social ” 

would be apt, as opposed to the “ domestic ” spirit which succeeded it in the 19th century. 

It was an age of polished society (mirrored in Pope and Prior) with life centred in the rapidly 


* Given at the Annual General Meeting of the East Midland Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians, at Leicester, April 16th, 1942. 
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growing towns, in which the height of civilization was believed to have been attained. For 
a contemporary portrait I would refer you to Addison at the beginning, or to Fanny Burney 
at the close of the century. If affectation was the mark of the upper Strata of society, the 
smugness of the rising middle class is seen in Richardson’s novels, and in the amusing sketches 
of the Branghtons in Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina” (1778). Everything revolved round the towns 
and | know of no better defence of the urban outlook (urbanity was the great virtue) than in 
a letter of Lamb to Wordsworth— 

“ The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, the innumerable trades, tradesmen and 4 
customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses, all the bustle and wickedness round about 
Covent Garden, the very women of the Town, the Watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles— ¥ 
life awake if you awake at all hours of the night, the impossibility of being dull in Fleet — 
Street, the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining on houses and pavements, 
the print shops, the old book Stalls, parsons cheap’ning books, coffee houses, steams of 
soups from kitchens, the pantomimes, London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—all 
these things work themselves into my mind and feed me, without a power of satiating 
me.” 

What a contrast there is when one Studies Hogarth’s prints! The wretched condition 
of the lower classes was ignored by polite society—take, for example, the prose pastorals of 
Mary Mitford, who belongs to the 19th century chronologically, but, intellectually, to the 
18th. In “ Our Village” (1824) her only reference to contemporary conditions is in “ The 
Incendiary.” It is true that Goldsmith in ‘‘ The Deserted Village ” (1770) attempted to show 
the evils of depopulation, and in his dedication to Reynolds he adds this significant phrase : 
“TI know you will objeé that . . . the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet’s 
own imagination.” This was proved by its reception. His perfeé craftsmanship was 
applauded ; his message, ignored. Crabbe alone understood the poor and observes— 


“ Then shall I dare these real ills to hide, 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? ” 


Behind the polished facade a rapid material change was taking place. Although in 1688 more 
than one half of England was moorland, forest, and fen, the 18th century saw the reclamation 
of one quarter of the country’s total area, and an improvement in communications. This was | 
followed by a revolution in cropping methods, and agricultural production was doubled. ay 
The population and national wealth in 1800 were more than twice those of 1700, It is not en 
impossible that this change in the countryside may have stimulated the interest of the 
Romantics in scenery. In the last quarter of the century, the Industrial Revolution gathered 
momentum, one of the earliest references being found in Maria Edgeworth’s “ Popular 
Tales” (1804). Professor Evans suggests that the Industrial Revolution was one of the 
causes of Romanticism—* It was as if, frightened by the coming of industrialism and the 
nightmare towns of industry, they were turning to Nature for protection.” The “ dark 
Satanic mills” of Blake caused an escape into the past, as seen in Horace Walpole’s “ The 
Castle of Otranto” (1762), William Beckford’s “ Vathek” (1782), Percy’s “ Reliques of 
English Poetry ” (1765), and in the Terror School of Mrs. Radcliffe, Lewis, and Maturin. 

The growth of commercialism and industry led to the rise of the middle class as a 
dominant force. Dr. Johnson was their great representative. Compare the following state- 
ments. In 1655 Louis XIV told the Parlement of Paris—‘ L’Etat c’est moi ”—‘ I am the 
State.” Less than a century later, Pitt, “ The great Commoner,” reminded the Cabinet that 
“Tt is the People who have sent me here” ; and, in 1789, in France once more, when Louis 
XVI ordered the National Assembly to postpone their meeting, Mirabeau turned on the 
messenger and thundered, “ Go, tell those who sent you that we are here by the will of the 
People, and that nothing shall send us hence but the force of bayonets.” These new ideals 
of liberty fired the imagination of the younger poets so that Wordsworth could exclaim— 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 

Hazlitt remarks: “It was found high time that the people should be represented in books 
as well as in Parliament.” A new reading public sprang up, and, by 1770, subscription libraries 
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were flourishing. The poor could not read, but there was always someone in the parish who 
would read to them, and it is recorded that, in many villages, when at last Richardson decided 
that Pamela should be married, they rang the church bells to celebrate the wedding. Here is 
an interesting comment by a modern historian—‘ The reading public, though certainly smaller 
than it is today, had a very appreciably higher standard of taste.” (A. E. Richardson— 
“ Georgian England,” p. 194.) Reference also must be made to the rise of journalism ; for 
example, in 1704, our greatest journalist, Daniel Defoe, founded “ The Review,” and Steele 
founded ‘“ The Tatler,” in which the modern essay came to birth, in 1709. 


This material progress was only achieved at a cost—that is, a decline in ideals and spiritual 
values. The same is frequently said of the world today. The opening years of the 18th Century 
saw a period of mental and moral Stagnation throughout Europe—a legacy of the long years 
of civil wars, foreign campaigns, and religious Strife. ‘‘ The great deficiency of the townsman 
was imagination, spirituality, refinement, cultured or indeed civilised recreation of any kind.” 
(Seccombe and Nicoll—-‘* The Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature,” p. 257.) 
As Masefield expresses it—‘‘ That age had sustituted for ‘ good’ the idea of ‘ taste,’ and for 
‘evil’ the negation of that idea . . . there was no quiet of mind possible to a great man in 
that age.” The Church was asleep, sunk in lethargy, and the century is outstanding in the 
number of eccentric clergy, such as Swift and Sterne. Great men had to rebel against the 
prevailing indifference and torpor which surrounded them. The weapons they brought to 
battle were various—the blistering, corroding satire of Swift; the gentle, pointed irony of 
Fielding, as he contemplates the contrast between preaching and practice; the dignified 
attempts of Addison and Steele to set a new Standard of life; and even the moralizings of 
Richardson were directed to the same end. 


But a mightier force than they was at work. The silver-tongued Whitefield and the 
volcanic energy and organizing genius of Wesley swept the land, and aroused the people to 
new life and enthusiasm. That Methodism saved England from revolution is now acommon- 
place. The very success of Wesley antagonized the Church, which awoke from slumber and 
set its own house in order. In the Evangelical Revival which followed, a leading figure was 
the poet Cowper, who expresses his religious devotion in the Olney Hymns (1779), and his 
humanitarian ideals in “ The Task” (1785), while Hannah More, the Blue Stocking, 
championed the cause of the agricultural labourer. This new interest in the common people 
was an essential feature of the Romantic poets at the end of the century. Again, it is no coin- 
cidence that the four leading novelists of the last twenty-five years were all women—Fanny 
Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe (who spent many years of her life in this town of Leicester), Maria 
Edgeworth, and Jane Austen. Greater tolerance and an improvement in manners gave women 
the opportunity to prove their powers. In this connection the work of the Blue Stockings is 
of great importance. 


Briefly, then, the 18th century commenced with a spiritual weariness accompanied by a 
material progressiveness ; wealth increased, a middle class became powerful and demanded 
a new literature—the newspaper, the magazine, and the novel; fashion ruled the social life 
of the towns, while new methods of farming transformed the countryside; in city and 
village the poor were forgotten until a new religious sense and a new humanism, which 
resulted from it, transformed the spirit of the age. 


An interesting development now takes place with the appearance of two powers, small 
as yet, which were to engage in a confli@ which still continues unabated—industry and the 
social conscience. The century closed, as it had commenced, in warfare, and, for a period, 
industry triumphed. Nineteenth century literature inherited four valuable factors—new forms 
of literature, almost unknown in 1700, such as the newspaper, the novel, and the modern 
essay; the rise of the woman novelist; traditions of clarity and craftsmanship from the 
AuguStans ; and the inspiration of the Romantics. These things were enlisted in the battle 
against poverty, complacency, and oppression. Books must ever be on the side of Liberty : 


“ For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 
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Interviews with Librarians: I—Mr. Slaithwayte 


A CHANCE press paragraph to the effect that Planestead Libraries issued more than a million 
books last year led us to take the tube to that prosperous north-London suburb. The library 
is not far from the station and we were soon seated in the office of Mr. Slaithwayte, the 
librarian, an efficient-looking middle-aged Yorkshireman. The office was small but attractive, 
light pouring in from big windows on shelves of professional textbooks. Mr. Slaithwayte 
offered us a cigarette and asked our business. We explained our sudden interest in library 
matters and asked for further information, Mr. Slaithwayte explained at length that Planestead 
was composed of a housing eState, large comfortable residential areas and a considerable 
number of factories. Drawing a map from a desk-drawer he showed us that the borough 
was served by a central library and two branches, 30 school libraries and two deposit stations. 
On our expression of total ignorance Mr. Slaithwayte explained that a library only “ taps” 
the population for half or three-quarters of a mile around and branches or deposit stations 
are required in distri€ts further amay from the central library. School libraries are provided 
in addition to children’s libraries and are administered by teachers or senior pupils. 

We asked Mr. Slaithwayte for a few personal details and learnt that he left school at 
fourteen, served in two or three northern libraries, was in France during the Great War, and 
subsequently held the librarianship of a large metropolitan borough before being appointed 
to PlaneStead. 

Ringing a bell on his desk, he summoned the Deputy Librarian, Mr. Smithers, a young 
man with an air of great capability. We were introduced and Mr. Slaithwayte handed us 
over to Mr. Smithers. On our way Mr. Smithers offered the information that he had been 
trained in several London libraries, that he was married and was a prominent member of 
various professional associations. Ushering us into a large room filled with tables, counters, 
bookstacks and people, he explained that this was the central lending department, where 
nearly 600,000 volumes were borrowed every year. At the counter two young girls were 
stamping and issuing books. Mr. Smithers explained that these were junior assistants, newly 
matriculated and now Studying for their professional examinations. At a desk marked 
Information was an attractive young lady busy filing cards into a catalogue tray: her name, 
she said, was Ella Swaine, and her job the administration of this department. Mr. Smithers 
explained that all the young male assistants had already been called up and that some of the 
female assistants were on the point of leaving. He himself was retained in civil employment 
by virtue of part-time work on Food and Fuel control. Ina nearby office we found two typists 
copying lists of book wants: as in other parts of the library the interior decoration was 
bright and impressive in its simplicity. 

The children’s librarian—whose name we did not catch—told us that many thousands 
of children borrowed books here, in addition to those they could obtain from the school 
libraries. The Junior Library is a rectangular room with dwarf bookcases round the walls 
and small tables and chairs in the centre, displays of books, flowers and posters lending 
informality and charm to the place. Two children were helping at the counter, which was, 
it appeared, a usual custom and one which helped the children to learn the use of libraries. 

Upstairs we were shown a capacious leéture hall capable of seating 250 people: there 
was a fine concert-grand piano and an operating-box for film shows. Opposite was another 
room labelled Reference Library similar in size to the Junior Library below. At a desk the 
Reference Librarian, Miss Skipworth, was talking to an enquirer who said: “I want the 
date of the first use of poison gas in the last war.”” Undismayed by the question, Miss Skipworth 
produced a large volume from a shelf labelled “ 940.3 Great War,” and opened it at a page 
somewhere near the centre. The reader thanked her and took the book away to Study it at 
one of the individual desks fitted with writing materials and desk-lamps. Turning her attention 
to us, Miss Skipworth told that her department was used by 150,000 readers every year, and 
that those queries which she and her assistants could not answer were usually solved by 
telephone enquiry to various specialist libraries in the metropolis. Taking us through a 
farther door, Mr. Smithers showed us a large work room where two or three junior assistants 
were stamping and labelling books, In answer to our question he told us that 22 assistants 
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were employed at the Central Library—two of them solely on School Libraries work—and 
eight in each of the branches. He explained that new recruits to the staff were difficult to 
obtain owing to war conditions. He then excused himself saying he had to report for duty 
at the Control Centre, and, having thanked him, we made our way home resolved to in- 
vestigate this library business further by visits to other types of libraries.  “ LrvinGsTone.” 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear STENTOR, 

“We are writing to you early,” said our Editorial department, gently, “ so that there 
may be a whole fortnight in which you may be able to snatch half an hour on a quiet 
evening.” | reproduce that poignant passage, with all my well-known modesty, in order 
that you should be well aware, Stentor, that this epistle is addressed to you by special request. 
| have mostly found that epistles penned by request are wholly synthetic, reminiscent of the 
touching passages that appear prominently in the Sunday press revealing how this or that 
young writer has found his Ideal Wife, or what he would do if he, having found her, Lost 
Her Again. 

Indeed, thumbing over the April issue, for all the world like a rustic rector searching for 
a text, | came across what will serve to receive the first of my trenchant comments (if I can 
write any these days, having served His Majesty’s Government in various capacities, so 
learning to write a letter that says nothing and means nothing !) 

I see that Ernest Savage has written what ought to be a most useful book, viz. and to 
whit, ‘“ The Librarian and His Committee.” There are some Councillors known to me who 
might feel it ought to be “ The Committee and Its Librarian,” but let that pass! However, 
Mr. Savage has chosen to write one chapter under the title “ The Chairman.”” What volumes, 
never mind chapters, could be written around that pregnant word. Chairmen who read, and 
Chairmen who don’t read, Chairmen who fuss, Chairmen who orate, Chairmen who would 
really like to sign the letters, and Chairmen who only appear to view at the monthly meeting. 

| know a Librarian who met his Chairman in a very unconventional way. Seated in 
State in his office on the first day of taking up his appointment, he was amazed to find the 
door opened brusquely. In bounced an individual who, wordless, hung up his hat and coat, 
seated himself carefully in the best chair, drew out a notebook and said, “ Tell me, Mr. Less- 
than-the-dust, what have you done today? I will read the letters to start with before they 
are signed.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Less-than-the-dust delivered himself of 

Very Grave Worps. 
Grave words touching upon the toe of a boot, and a certain anatomical position, and the 
desirability of knocking upon doors marked “ Private,” not to speak of prestige. 

Rubbish, says you! The truth, says me! 

[ also knew of a Librarian whose doétor had to write to his Chairman, for that worthy 
was hounding him into a decline. And | also know of Chairmen who are faithful reproducers 
of what their Librarians wish them to say. In faét, I know one colleague, given to the running 
of leétures, who always invited a member of the Committee to preside. He gave the fellow 
a long typewritten sheet, which, when read, extolled his many virtues, all faithfully recorded 
in the local newspaper at the week-end. 

How interested I shall be to read what friend Savage says of Chairmen ! 

Strange to say, I have never owned the perfeét Chairman. | have had good, bad and in- 
different, the only one capable of putting up a good show in a debate in the Council being too 
prone to advance himself and to the backstairs with the Libraries. Of course he came to me 
from a Committee more concerned with hot-houses and minimum rates for diggers, and some- 
how I feel he regrets the change that the annual turn of a rota brought upon him. 

I have had aétor, singer, and military chairmen (never a dancer yet !), Labour, Liberal, 
Conservative and Communist chairmen, grave, gay, and dumb chairmen, and with all of 
them I have had to negotiate in a manner never yet laid down in any primer of librarianship. 

But enough of this, and in the words of the great one, “ let dull care begone.” 
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Up-to-the-minute Fiction for June 


an on the LAND 


appeal. 


prove prophetic. 


earth—Hitler’s Untersee Panzer Division. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


London and Redhill 


The technical detail of this lively record of farm life will 
prove of very real value to all who have taken up Land Work 
or are thinking of embarking on this fascinating form of war 
service. To others, the charmof the story with its delight- 
ful love interest will make a happy 


In “The Secret of Rosmer- 
strand"’, Erroll Collins reveals an 
imaginative gift which may well 


The climax of this breathless 
record of Flying Officer Jerry Karslake’s duels with the Nazis 
takes place in a grim cavern where a brilliant and fanatical 
scientist controls the destinies of the strangest fighting force on 


5/- net. 


6 = net. 


LIBRARIANS 
VISITING TOWN 


ARE INVITED 


TO CALL AND INSPECT 
OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 

COVERING ALL SUBJECTS 


— EXHIBITED AT— 
OUR SHOWROOM 


REMAINDER CENTRE Lea. 
2 & 3 Norfolk Street, Strand 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


*FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still supplying 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free Books Bought 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—é p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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How goes your calling up. Mine gets nearer and nearer, my final deferment expiring 
very soon. The Ministry of Labour has taken several of my girls, and to replace the last 
sent me a damsel fourteen years of age and four feet tall (Doétor Goebbels please copy!), 
a Student of elocution, and willing for a consideration to demean herself by handing out the 
works of classical authors. My petrol allowance gets smaller, of course, and the demands of 
the bodies with which I am “ freely ” associated grow stronger. How glad I shall be when 
I get issued with kit, for | am not fourteen and I am somewhat taller than four feet (Door 
Goebbels please copy as counterblast to sentiments above expressed). I did have an assign- 
ment to meet my deputy at the Raffles Hotel, but that appointment must wait, I fear. 

It will be wholly delightful to clump about, to polish buttons and cap badge, to see my 
waist resuming its lost proportions, to make an end of the contriving that falls to the lot of 
the municipal official in war-time. I have been A.R.P. officer, Auxiliary Fireman, Information 
Committee secretary, Fuel Overseer, Fire Watcher, War Savings wallah, Youth Committee 
interviewer, Rest Centre organizer, Assembly Hall manager, Troops concert big-shot, and 
Librarian, all rolled into one. 

I usep to say I was Busy 

in the carefree days when I was a librarian, and occasionally wrote and published a book under 
a pen-name or two. I have forgotten what it feels like to drive one’s car more than four miles. 
My hair has silver threads amongst the gold and there is not so much hair on the top of my 
cranium. In faét, Stentor, I realize that I must be a middle-aged librarian, soon to be soldier 
or “airman.” Vanished is the airy touch that enabled a facile pen to prod my elders into 
desperation. My male assistants have gone out to view Malaya, India, Iran and Egypt; my 
girls are becoming automatons in war work, and we who are left are fast beginning to wonder 
what is worth while, except the urgent task of ridding the world once and for all of Nazis, 
Fascists and ‘“‘ Bushido ” exponents. It is one thing to toil to build up a library, and another 
to see it recast in the form of a pit in the ground garnished with odd brickbats and leaves from 
books, the work of some square-headed lout in a Heinkel, doubtless preening himself at the 
Folies Bergere. If my donning of uniform can bring about the expurgation referred to above, 
the library system that was the pride of my life can wilt awaiting my return. 

Bitter, did you say, Stentor ? More than somewhat, as Damon Runyon fixed it. Instead 
of fairies at the bottom of the garden, at the branch where once upon a time we had Story 
hours on the big lawn, and children sprawled on the grass to hear Andrew Lang, there are 
first-aid party personnel ; the food office is where the reading room used to be, the trousered 
ambulance drivers spend their days in the le¢ture hall where the earnest spent their nights. 
There are steel ladders to the roofs, and bell-pushes to touch off powerful bells. Firewatchers 
sleep in the basement, and we wrestle with Fuel and Lighting Orders matters where the 
pictorial local history show was housed. 

There are longer queues at the issue desks, and bigger totals in the issue registers. Part- 
time married women Strive in vain to recall what Charteris has written, and we close at 
7 p.m. instead of 8.30 in the worst throes of the black-out. 

The journals I read with so much interest every month are pale wraiths of their former 
lively selves. I have scarcely seen even a neighbouring colleague for a year. I have, indeed, 
almost forgotten what it feels like to sit in some pinnacled pier-hall, with the waves washing 
below, to drowse through a paper that will be printed in full in a few short days. Indeed, I 
have almost forgotten how my gorge used to crawl when some raucous voiced councillor 
stamped on the platform to remind us that the “ Library is the Cinderella of local government ” 
(I wish I had never invented that phrase!) and how well they order things in the Urban 
Distri& of Much Blather-under-the-W old. 

Bitter, did you say, Stentor? I wonder ! 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ef the writers of “ ? ETTERS ON Our Awwasea.”” 
—Fditor, Tue Liprary Worvp. 
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Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. Curisropuer, A.L.A. 

BRIGHTON.—An exhibition of pictures 
by the London Group is being held at the 
Brighton Art Gallery during the month of 
May and the beginning of June. 

HACKNEY. — From Hackney comes 
“Workshop Practice,” a list of books for 
munition workers, engineering students and 
operatives. This list of 150 books is intended 
to serve as an introduction to general engineer- 
ing theory and practice. 

ISLINGTON.—The Islington Bulletin for 
April contains, not only the list of recent 
additions, but also a note of advice to readers 
on how to get the books they want. This note 
points out that the Library cannot hope to 
satisfy the readers’ needs unless it knows what 
they want, and asks them to consult the staff 
if they have difficulty in finding the books they 
want. This simple advice cannot be given too 
often to the public. 

LEICESTER.—The April issue of the 
Leicester Bulletin contains an article on the 
books of yesterday. The majority of the 
Steadily diminishing number of books being 
published, says the article, deal with war and 
current events. These books are not every- 
body’s reading, and more and more the need is 
felt for books which will bring forgetfulness 
of the present and colour to blacked-out even- 
ings. With this in mind, the article recom- 
mends favourites of yesterday on big-game 
hunting, books by Carl Akeley, Cherry 
Kearton, Frank Buck, Martin Johnson, and 
others. 

SHEFFIELD.—“ Machining of Metals” is 
the latest Research Bulletin issued by the 
Sheffield City Libraries. As is usual with these 
Sheffield publications, it is a comprehensive 
list, and the inclusion of periodical references 
greatly adds to its value. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
CarpirF Public Libraries—Annual Report 


for the year ending 31st Oétober, 1941. 
Librarian, Edmund J. Rees. Population 


(est. 1939), 224,280. Issues: Lending 
1,492,681; Reference, 62,470; Children’s 
halls, 94,792 ; Schools, 390,106 ; Hospitals, 


47,251. Borrowers, 48,772; extra tickets, 
35,550. Branches, 11. 

Home reading circulation for the year being re- 
viewed exceeded that of the previous year by 41,769, 
but owing to large decreases in the use of books in the 
school libraries, the total recorded circulation fell below 
that of a year ago. The foreign language seétion of the 
Central Lending Library has become very popular, 
and books in Dutch, Flemish and Polish are in constant 
demand. The Music library also continues to be in good 
request, Over 12,000 items being issued last year. The 
Librarics suffered a good deal of damage owing to 
enemy aétion, but the service was only interrupted very 
slightly. The schemes for the extension and alteration 
of the Central Library and the branch library service 
have all been shelved until the end of the war. Mr. R.G. 
Williams, Deputy Librarian since 1909, retired during 
the year after serving the Libraries Committee for over 
fifty years. 


HEREFORDSHIRE County Libraries. — 16th 
Annual Report. Stock, 92,616. Additions, 
10,531. Withdrawals, 1,885. Issues, 


569,530. Centres, 242. 

Record circulation is reported during the year just 
ended, when 111,533 more books were issued than in 
the previous year. Never before have so many books 
been read in a single year by the people of the county. 
Although the book stock was increased by more than 
10,000 volumes, it is still below the estimated necessary 
figure in relation to the population, and local librarians 
are continually asking for more additions to their 
Stocks. Five new centres were opened during the past 
year. The distri library to serve Leominster was 
opened by Mr. J. B. Priestley in June last and has been 
a great success. The Librarics Committee place on 
record their appreciation of the services of the volun- 
tary local librarians. 

MarGare Public Libraries.—r1oth Annual 
Report. Librarian, G. E. Clarke, F.L.A. 
Population (est. 1939), 42,500. Stock: 
Lending, 34,828; Junior, 11,783; Refer- 
ence, 1,374. Additions, 2,814. Withdrawals, 
3,986. Issues: Lending, 134,554; Junior, 
4,675; Branches, 47,945. Borrowers’ 
tickets in use, 5,507. Branches, 2. 

This greatly curtailed Report shows that a very 
busy year has had satisfactory results as far as figures 
can show. Issues from the Lending Libraries are in 
excess of those of the previous year by over 33,000. 
Reference issues are not included in this Report. The 
Stock of the three Jibraries has been amalgamated so 
that it can be interchanged from Library to Library. 
The two branch libraries have been so busy that it has 
been found expedient to open them on additional 
afternoons each week. The children’s library has re- 
mained closed all the year, but the demand for juvenile 
books has increased. The Library Rules and Regula- 
tions have been amended to allow borrowers over 21 
years of age to join the libraries without the formality 
of a guarantor. 

TorrENHAM Public Libraries and Museum. 
—Report for 1941-1942. Director, W. J. 
Bennett. Population, 144,400. Stock : 
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Lending, 39,714; Reference, 20,568; 
Branches, 63,583. Additions, 11,905. With- 


drawals, 7,673. Issues: Lending, 823,830 ; 


Reference, 60,943. Borrowers’ tickets in 
use, 43,406. Branches, 4. 

In spite of the greatly reduced population a big 
jump in book circulation was experienced in the year 
just closed. Home reading issues were 143,738 more 
than in the previous year. 47 per cent. of this total were 
books from the children’s libraries, which had a 
remarkably busy year. The Coombes Croft Branch 
Library, after having been commandeered on the out- 
break of war, has been re-opened, but in smaller 
premises. Collections of books have been lent to the 
Civil Defence and Fire services and to public air raid 
shelters. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Forp (Miriam Allen de) Who Was When ? 
\ Diétionary of Contemporaries. |New 
York, H. W. Wilson. $4.75. 

\ reprint, with additions and correétions, of this 
useful reference book first issued in 1940. It goes up to 
1938, but curiously enough the names of Edward VILL, 
George VI, Mussolini, Hitler or F. D. Roosevelt do 
not seem to appear in its pages or in the Index. Is it 
because they are not yet dead? Surely their names 
should occur under their birth date and in the case of 
Lidward VIII under the date of his abdication as well. 

\part from the suggestion that more details might 
have been added in certain cases, we must recommend 
the work as very useful for the reference library. Its 
primary objet is to ascertain who were the con- 
temporaries of any celebrated person from s00 B.c. to 
1938 A.p., and also to gain, if desired, a general pi€ture 
of the cultural, political or religious life of the civilized 
world at any given period. In any case, before making 
use of this valuable book, inStruétions must be care- 
fully read in order fully to understand its scope. 


McDonatp (Gerald Doan) Educational 
Motion Pictures and Libraries. Chicago, 
American Library Association. $2.75. 

This work covers a great deal of ground. It deals 
with The Educational Reponsibility of the Library, the 

Educational Film, Films in the Public Library, the 

School Library and the College and University Libraries. 

These form a long and useful! seétion. How to train a 

Film Librarian, How to start a Film Library, how to 

preserve the films and a list of reference materials for 

an educational film information service are also in- 
cluded. 


GENERAL, 


Barres (Philippe) Charles de Gaulle. Illus. 
Continental Publishers (Hachette). 5s. net. 
Journalist and Officer, the author of this work has 
drawn an inspiring piéture of the aims and ideals of the 
Free French, with de Gaulle as their leader. He enters 
fully into the disastrous happenings which led to the 
downfall of France, mainly brought about, as he makes 
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clear, by the antiquated and unprepared militar 
machine which was suddenly called upon to face an 
entirely superior mechanized force of new and devastat- 
ing proportions. The language in which the book is 
written is plain enough for all to understand, and the 
piéture it presents is vivid. Neverless it is well 
that an English translation has been issued, in order 
that the people of Great Britain may understand the 
position clearly and gain a better insight into and 
sympathy with the French nation where it stands today. 
Brrniz (Arthur) The Art of War. With maps 
and plans by J. F. Horrabin. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

A Study of military science from 490 B.c. to the 
present day. Through the Roman Legion, the advent of 
Firearms, the Wars of Marlborough, Napoleon and 
Grant, down to the great World Wars—the first the 
War of the Machine Gun and the present the War of 
Petrol—the author traces the fundamental principles 
that govern warfare. The work is fully illustrated by 
maps and battle plans drawn by Mr. J. F. Horrabin. 
THe CaMERA GUIDEs : 

Emanuet (W. D.) Leica Guide. How to 
Work the Leica and How to Work with 
the Leica. Illus. Focal Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

Frerk (R. W.) Rolleifex Guide. How toU se 
Rolleiflexes and Rolleicords. Illus. Focal 
Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

These handy guides are to be heartily recom- 
mended. The text is clear and concise, the half-tone 
illustrations excellent and the tables and diagrams most 
helpful. The publishers make it clear that they do not 
intend to “ boost” one particular make of camera, but 
they are out to State fairly just what each make of 
camera can do. The work is compiled by experts and 
experts arc ready at any time to answer individual en- 
quiries about the cameras. Seeing that no one make of 
camera is “ Universal,” a would-be photographer has 
to pick and choose his instrument carefully to suit his 
special requirements. Here are the guides which will 
enable him to decide. 

Levin (Deana) Children in Soviet Russia. 

Faber. 6s. net. 

The author, after studying the educational system 
of several European countries went to Moscow and 
became a teacher in a Soviet school, Her account of the 
Soviet educational methods is very interesting, and well 
worth careful consideration. 


Linpsay (Major-General G. M., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O.) The War on the Civil and Military 
Fronts. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 
net. 

An interesting Study in the evolution of the war 
methods of today, the interdependence of the civil and 
military parts and finally the development of a United 
Front to serve the cause of Peace after the War has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

Moustey (Edward) The Democratic Advance. 
Dakers. 6s. 9d. net. 

The author has here outlined the methods and aims 
of Democracy. In the style of many other recent writers 
he manages to link up the Democracy of the Western 
Nations with the Communism of the U.S.S.R., and talks 
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(rather vaguely, of course) about the New Democratic 
Order, the World Movement and the United States of 
Democracy. 

Netson’s Aeroscience Manuals (Levy, H., 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Gen. Ed.). Brunt 
(David) Weather Study. DinGue (Herbert) 
Mechanical Physics. Heariey (M. J. G.) 
Modern Trigonometry. Illus. Nelson. 5s. 


net each vol. 

An excellent series of text-books on subjeéts 
primarily intended for aeronautical students. The Series 
will cover the field of the sciences underlying the 
principles of aeronautics. The books are written in 
simple and clear Style, contain carefully planned exer- 
cises and numerous diagrams. Mr. David Brunt is 
perhaps the greatest living authority on Meteorology, 
and claims that his work will be helpful to students of 
Geography as well as to Air-Force Cadets. “* Mechani- 
cal Physics” forms Vol. | of a complete course of 
Physics for Aeronautical Students and deals in separate 
sections with Physical Measurements, Properties of 
Matter, Heat and Vibrations and Sound! ‘“ Modern 
Trigonometry ” is written by an A@tiing Flying Officer 
in the R.A.F.V.R. and his aim, in which he succeeds 
admirably, has been to present the numerical side of his 
subjeé in a form simple enough to be followed by those 
who have a knowledge of arithmetic and elementary 
algebra. We shall look forward to an carly continuation 
of the series. 

Russet (John) Shakespeare’s Country. Illus. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

Another of the finely illustrated topographical 
books issued by Batsfords. This one covers the 
WeStern Midlands, Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, e/c., 
in short the centre which will always be associated with 
the life and writings of Shakespeare. Over 120 illustra- 
tions have been reproduced from photographs. There 
are numerous reproductions from drawings and prints 
in the text and four plates in colour. Maps form the 
end-papers and the attractive coloured jacket is by Brian 
Cook. 

Sencourr (Robert) King Alfonso. <A_ Bio- 
graphy. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 


This story of the last of the reaétionary kings of 


Europe is told with sympathy and understanding by 
the author. 
Neither Spain nor its king understood Democracy 


or democratic methods and the result was the chaos of 


the Civil War and the final triumph of a priest-ridden 

autocracy. 

Smep.ey (Dorée) You're Only Young Twice. 
The Art and Technique of Transforming 
Your Appearance. Illus. by Dorothy Monet. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

Every woman who reads this book will find some- 
thing helpful in it if she values her appearance. Even 
though she may not be able to aé up to all the direétions 
for beauty, fashion and general improvement of 
personal appearance with which its eighteen chapters 
are crammed, she will obtain many useful hints on how 
to dress suitably, how to eliminate overstrain, how to 
keep her health and good looks under Stress and hard 
work, and how to develop her personality and charm. 
Hair, hats, rejuvenation, keeping the figure, caring for 
appearances, are subjects for good advice, and the 


List of books in GERMAN language : 
Philosophy, Religion, History, Politics 
(Price 2d.) Ask for your copy! 

Loa Mayer Books, 34 Lanhill Rd. London, W9 


advice is given here in plain and simple language with 

appropriate illustrations, so that every one may read 

and follow. A book that women of all ages will love to 

have and keep on hand for constant reference. 

Surron (Barry) The Way ofa Pilot. A Personal 
Record. With an Introduction and Postcript 
by Lovat Dickson. Macmillan. 5s. 

After several serious accidents which necessitated 
the spending of many months in hospital, Squadron- 
Leader Barry Sutton occupied the time of his recovery 
in writing this vivid and inspiring account of his flying 
career. Tragedy and humour are mingled in these 
pages, and throughout a determination and will to 
conquer that will make men’s hearts beat faster and 
their gratitude go out to those who have dared and 
won against long odds in the air. 


JUVENILES. 
Carron (Jane) A Child’s Garland. 


6s. net. 

This anthology was colleéted by a mother for her 
little daughter of eight years old who went to Canada 
with a number of other children in the summer of 1940. 
It contains many of her favourite pieces and is arranged 
in se&tions such as Fairyland, Our Country, Animals 
and Birds, The Seasons and Miscellaneous. Shakespeare, 
the Bible, Hymns, and Prayers are dealt with separately. 
A splendid present for little ones who love poetry. 


Couuins (Erroll) The Secret of Rosmerstrand. 


Lutterworth Press. 6s. net. 

On page 74 of this thrilling Story we first come 
across a description of the gruesome Thing that came 
out of the sea. Fully two hundred feet in length it had 
the conning-tower and periscope of a U-boat. In the 
front was a huge bay window of bullet-proof glass 
protetted by fluted shutters like steel Venetian blinds. 
The huge cigar-shaped body was balanced upon 
tractors. An amphibious Tank! Flying-Officer Jerry 
Karslake discovers that the Nazis have an armada of 
these “* secret weapons,” and with the help of Tony, 
an English boy who has escaped from a concentration 
camp, he puts a spoke in the wheels of the monstrous 
sea-tanks which are ready to assault the coasts of Britain. 
This story of Hitler’s Untersee-Panzer Division out- 
Vernes Jules Verne for the author’s imaginative 
powers. 

MATrHEWMAN (Phyllis) Jill on the Land. 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. net. 

Here is the true story of a Land Girl, one who, 
accustomed to office work, is suddenly thrown into the 
company of recalcitrant cows, hungry pigs and tempera- 
mental horses. In time she gets used to the drudgery 
and learns how to master a number of tasks which at 
first seemed impossibly difficult. She learns, too, to 
take life philosophically and to find enjoyment where 
she may. Thousands of young women in similar 
positions, doing various kinds of war-work not always 
congenial to them, will take heart from Jill Everett’s 
plucky fight to make good. 


Faber. 


4 


Live Books Resurrecrep is the intriguing 
title of a new series of reprints which is shortly 
to be issued under the Editorship of L. Stanley 
Jast, M.A. Since his retirement from the Chief 
Librarianship of the Manchester Public 
Libraries, Mr. Jast has been more or less 
occupied with literary work. His latest task 
will be one after his own heart. The first 
volumes announced in the series, which is to 
be published by T. Werner Laurie Ltd., are : 
Mitford (Mary Russell) Belford Regis, or 
Sketches of a Country Town; Memoirs of 
Robert-Houdin, ambassador, author and con- 
juror; Willis (N. P.) Pencillings by the Way ; 
Morier (James) The Adventures of Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan in England; and Mr. Jast asks for 
and is confident he will receive the co-operation 
of librarians and others in choosing further 
titles of books which of late have been un- 
obtainable or difficult to obtain, and whose 
disappearance from current literature is a 
serious loss to learning and art. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, March and April, 1942. Vol. 36, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Comite Argentino Bibliotecarios Publicaciones 
Periodicas Cientiticas Y Tecnicas recibidas en las 
Bibliothecas de las Instituciones Adheridas al Comite, 
Buenos Aires, 1942. The LIBRARIAN, May, 1942. 
The LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May, 1942.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, May, 1942.— 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 1, 1942.—PLAN- 
NING. A Broadsheet issued by P.E.P. (Political and 

Economic Planning), No. 188, May 12th, 1942. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worup.” 

Sirn,—As one of that unfortunately large 
body of assistants who are at present serving 
in other spheres, | am enjoined by the fifth 
Library Views Letter to send on a few com- 
ments on items which have aroused my interest 
of late. 

First of all, is Plutarch to be classed in more 
peaceful times along with those librarians who, 
unseen and unknown to the general public, 
control the destiny of library service from the 
detached solitude of office armchairs, for I note 
that ‘“‘ the adjustability and physical agility of 
librarians comes as something of a surprise ” to 
him ; or is his mind perverted by the insinua- 
tions of a Ministry of Labour and National 
Service which considers librarians on the whole 
to be feeble and in the last Stages of senile 
decay ? And where are the “ many of us who 
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are too busy to add our own notes to those of 
other contributors (to the Library Views 


” 


Letter)?” Is it not more correét to say that 
service life tends to create a lethargic attitude 
to anything but the affairs of the moment, an 
attitude which, unless shaken off, gets nothing 
done ? 

Like Plutarch, | too am Still wondering 
where the books donated by the public for 
Service use eventually arrive, as, after helping 
to forward several thousand while Still a 
civilian, | have not seen one in nine months’ 
service time. Although at my present station 
the patients have a library service through the 
British Red Cross and St. John Hospital 
Library, there are no facilities whatever for an 
extensive Staff. 

In the March issue of the Lisrary Wor.p, 
I read, “ la would be interesting to know how 
far individual library Staffs maintain contaét 
with members on service.” While having a 
deep admiration for Mr. Sharp’s idea of a 
monthly letter, surely the editorial comment 
that “ in places where there are older librarians, 
an attempt has been made” is unfair to the 
younger assistants who in at least one case—my 
own—have been responsible for maintaining 
contact. Erastosthenes voices a similar mis- 
leader in the April issue when, in a reference 
to the days of his youth he says, ‘‘ We wrote to 
one another in those days!” | would have him 
know that in these days, when leisure is 
almost a thing of the past, young assistants are 
exchanging ten pages or so at a time on 
“shop.” And as a response to the editorial 
interest in the same issue, | may add that | for 
one was able to take the cataloguing examina- 
tion this May after working through a 
correspondence course. 

On the problem of the calling up of the 
feminine element in librarianship, | think that 
no assistant should go unless work of proved 
greater national importance is guaranteed. Far 
too may in uniform now, both male and female, 
were doing better work outside the Services. 

Finally, that numerous crowd who think 
that entry into the forces severs one’s interest 
in one’s profession can have no conception of 
the spirit of librarianship, and should revise 
their opinions or for ever hold their peace. 

Yours, etc., 
Cyrit PHipps. 
P/MX85261, C. Phipps, S.B.A., Staff Quarters, 
Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, Gosport, Hants. 
1/6/42. 
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DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade onganizations and 
riodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 
and other lists. 
Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 
alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give of store 


and details of de nts. A very valuable mai list, -Publishers and 
other lists are alphabetically arranged. This is the only booktrade fact book 
of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, net 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data: The list includes ; public 
: libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections, 
The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—-mder which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. 65s. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public. Lib 

_ This directory is planned for those interested in business an ind 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a t se for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for Pp 
This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 


sent the periodicals d in United States and foreign countries, 
especially in England, France and y, which have been found most 
useful in American <altectone 60s. net 


Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
By Tueopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, extending as it were from Darley to date, 
ee a have attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of Bs 
are 0 Century, including painters as distinguished as Thomas Hart ton, 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. Sis. Gd. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and 
R. R. Bowher Co., New York 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 
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OUR PLEDGE 
LIBRARY 


is our earnest desire to-keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this ~ 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 
We gave Librarians a fait deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. ~~ 

OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED. 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Faanx Jucezs Lrp, .8 d 9 St. Maty’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Guarrow & Co., 3: Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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